WILL  FRUGALITY  SAVE  THE  WORKING 
CLASS. 

From  an  Address  Delivered  in  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, in  the  Eighties. 
By  Atterdag  Wermelin 
Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  C.  H.  Seaholm. 

Across  the  boundary  in  Norway  there  was 
once  a  man  who  was  going  to  save  the  working- 
men  from  their  misery.  He  sat  down  and  wrote 
an  address,  had  the  same  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  thousands  among  the  working  people. 
Witness  this  extract  from  the  document,  the 
title  of  which  is  "  Workingman,  do  you  want 
to  become  independent 

"if  you  want  to  become  independent,  remem- 
ber that  you  can  succeed  on  one  condition  only. 
And  that  condition  is:  DO  NOT  CONSUME  THE 
WHOLE  OF  YOUR  INCOME.  Therefore,  save 
every  day  and  lay  aside  five  or  ten  cents,  when 
the  sum  has  grown  to  a  dollar,  put  it  in  the 
,avings  bank  right  then  and  there." 

After  having  thusly  proven  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, that  a  workingman  who  earns  two  dol- 
lars a  day  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  aside  ten  cents 
of  a  <lays  wages,  the  saviour  continues: 

"Consequently,  every  day  you  can  save  ten 
cents  out  of  your  two  dollars.  But,  you  will  say, 
that  will  never  amount  to  anything.  Oh  yes, 
a  month  has  30  days,  ten  cents  a  day  makes  $3  a 
month,  $3<i  a  year,  or,  in  ten  years  $360.    If  you 
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successively  put  the  amounts  in  the  bank  the 
sum  will  grow  with  compound  interest  to  more 
than  $400,  and,  if  you  keep  it  up  ten  years  more 
you  will  have  $1,057.84." 

Thus  the  man  unrestrictedly  keeps  on  adding. 
At  first  sight,  at  any  rate,  one  must  admit  that 
this  way  of  solving  the  labor  question  is  easy 
and  nonchalant.  The  whole  problem  reduces 
itself  to  the  summing  up  of  a  number  of  imagin- 
ary ten  cent  pieces.  When  that  is  done,  this 
economist,  with  his  farseeing  eyes,  sees,  all  of  a 
sudden,  every  workingman  metamorphosed  into 
a  capitalist. 

There  can  be  only  one  objection  presented  to  this 
transmutation,  viz:  the  workingman-capitalist 
will  in  reality  be  as  imaginary  as  the  arithmeti- 
cal demonstration.  True  enough,  to  the  imagina- 
tion he  will  appear  as  fat  and  prosperous  looking 
as  a  bishop,  but  scrutinize  him  seriously  and  he 
will  fade  into  a  vision. 

However,  a  great  number  of  people,  the  less 
profoundly  intelligent  were  duped.  Newspaper 
men  from  one --end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
took  to  the  idea  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  The 
Norwegians'  capital-breeding  ten-cent-pieces 
have  haunted  in  the  columns  of  the  press  so  ten- 
aciously that  he  may  well  loathe  them  without 
being  ranked  with  the  "norskeaters. "  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  they  are  still  stalking  about  the 
country. 


It  is  but  natural  in  our  time,  agitated  by  par- 
tisan politics  as  it  is,  that  the  representative  of 
every  doctrine  and  creed  set  forth,  has  a  method 
all  his  own,  by  which  the  social  questions  are  to 
be  solved.  Thus  we  hear  Catholic  priests  of 
Belgium  say  masses  for  the  famishing  people  of 
Charleroi,  while  Lutheran  ministers  are  equally 
active  in  other  fields.  However,  outside  of  re- 
ligion there  is  no  panacea  which  has  been  so 
glorified  as  frugality.  The  reactionaries  and  the 
liberals  alike  prescribe  this  universal  nostrum 
for  our  diseased  system  of  society.  The  Social- 
ists alone  contemptuously  shrug  their  shoulders  at 
this  patched  up  remedy,  in  which  they  only  see 
additional  proof  of  their  opponents'  inability  to 
regard  economic  conditions  from  a  general,  social 
point  of  view,  instead  of  from  a  narrow  and  in- 
dividual. 

Save!.— As  we  see,  it  is  choice  advice,  a  gift 
of  the  kind  that  does  not  imply  any  sacrifice  o-n 
the  part  of  the  giver.  That  alone  makes  it  sus- 
picious. Such  a  gift  may  come  from  a  Jesuit 
who  trades  in  falsehoods,  who  chuckles  to  him- 
self because  of  being  given  credence  and  be- 
cause the  audience  did  not  notice  the  hollow  tone 
in  his  voice.  This  maxim  is  acceptable  to  the 
miser  who  wants  to  sit  in  peace  at  the  Egyptian 
fleshpots,  and,  if  not  disturbed,  cares  little  for 
to  acclaim  its  clear  conscience  in  reference  to 
the  needs  of  Israel.  Uncongeniality,  ever  anxious 
existing  poverty, — poverty  which   it  will  not 


lift  a  finger  to  alleviate— could  never  wish  for 
more  comforting  words  than  these: 

Save,  you  workingman!  You  have  only  your- 
self to  blame  for  your  sufferings;  you  could  have 
laid  something  by  for  a  rainy  day. '* 

The  advice  to  economize  is,  among  those  it  is 
purported  to  help,  very  unpopular,  and  justifiedly 
so.  One  'must  admit  that  here  is  a  peculiarly 
amiable  philanthropy  in  this  scheme  to  advise 
people,  who  complain  of  their  deprivations,  to 
help  themselves  through  further  deprivations. 
Men,  who,  judging  from  the  applause  they  re- 
ceive at  political  meetings,  more  than  others 
give  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  great  masses 
and,  who,  with  a  tinge  of  contempt  are  termed 
agitators,  when  the  question  of  frugality  is 
raised,  reply  mostly  with  a  counter-question  : 
uHow  can  a  workingman  save  anything  on  the 
starvation  wages  he  is  getting?"  Without  any 
intention  of  impairing  the  strength  of  this  ar- 
gument I  want  to  say  that  the  "agitators"  in- 
deed could  give  an  answer  tnat  would  be  more 
of  a  knock-out  blow  to  their  opponents.  Adher- 
ents of  the  theory  that  frugality  can  save  the 
working  class,  can,  in  support  of  their  conten- 
tions refer  to  several  instances  of  how  persons 
from  having  belonged  to  the  non-property-owning 
class,  through  prudence  and  severe  economy,  have 
risen  to  the  class  of  property-owners.  All  such 
instances  ostensibly  weaken  the  strength  of  the 
argument  concerning  the  workingman 's  starva- 


tion  wages.  The  presentation  thereof,  though 
in  itself  unimpeachable,  is  consequently  insuffi- 
cient. 

Let  us  take,  a  shipwreck  for  an  illustration. 
Suppose  that  a  hundred  men  are  struggling  for 
their  lives  in  the  swell  and  that  a  single  plank 
is  floating  around  among  them.  If  one  of  the 
shipwrecked  succeeds  in  crawing  up  on  the  piece 
of  wreckage  he  will  be  saved,  but  if  all  cling  to 
it,  it  will  go  down  with  them  all.  And  so  it  is 
with  regard  to  frugality.  A  single  individual 
may  save  part  of  his  earnings,  get  together  a 
certain  sum,  employ  it  in  production  and  so  let 
his  capital  from  time  to  time  yield  a  revenue,  A 
SURPLUS  VALUE.  But  all  this  is  conditional; 
he  can  do  it  only  provided  he  holds  an  exception- 
al position.  Capital  is  a  privilege,  so  to  speak, 
and  a  privilege  can  not  be  enjoyed  by  all.  A 
system  under  which  everybody  possesses  capital 
is  a  contradiction,  imaginable  is  a  system  where 
all  were  to  own  a  collective  treasure,  that  is,  a 
fund,  which  would  yield  about  as  much  annual 
revenue  as  the  gold  an  Armenian  buries  in  the 
inner  corner  of  his  cabin.  Such  a  fund 
could  not  serve  the  owner  thereof  in  any  produc- 
tive capacity,  but  could  be  set  aside  for  con- 
sumption only,  and  would  begin  to  vanish  the 
'cry  moment  its  owner  used  any  of  it  for  his 
RCiC&s,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  he  wanted  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  abstinence  during  a  pre- 
ceding period. 
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If  a  workingman  saved  a  dollar  a  week  of  his 
wages  and  put  it  in  the  bank  he  would  after 
some  years  have  a  capital  of,  for  instance,  $10, 
000,  which  would  give  interest  to  the  amount  of, 
let  us  say,  $500.  But  if  all  workingmen,  that  is, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  simultaneously  had 
made  like  deposits,  would  then  all  these  deposits 
■ — even  if  they  had  risen  to  $10,000 — each  yield 
an  annual  interest  to  the  amount  of  $500?  To 
him  who  believes  that  they  would,  we  leave  to 
unriddle  the  riddle:  when  all  enjoy  interest,  who 
then  pays  it?  In  other  words,  interest  is  in  its 
character  an  income  without  labor;  now  then, 
if  all  enjoy  incomes  without  labor,  whose  labor 
is  it  that  creates  all  those  incomes. 

To  transplant  the  question  from  our  theorizers ' 
visionary  world  into  the  world  of  reality:  money 
is  but  a  phenomenon  of  economic  conditions,  an 
unreal  renex  thereof.  Incomes  which  in  the 
world  of  pnenomena  that  they  have  pictured  to 
us  are  enjoyed  without  labor,  must  in  the  real 
world  be  represented  by  corresponding  products 
created  or  acquired  without  labor.  That  such 
can  be  created  for  everybody  without  labor  is 
naturally  an  impossibility.  Such  a  thing  can 
only  be  imagined  if  we  presuppose  a  system  of 
society  where  nature,  with  all  its  forces,  is  so 
constrained  in  the  service  of  man  that  it  is  a 
mere  automatic  machine,  which,  without  any 
physical  exertion  on  man^s  part,  obeys  his  will 
and  brings  forth  all  he  needs.    This  hypothesis 
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implies  that  hunger  itself  would  produce  food, 
that  cold  would  produce  clothes,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
all  our  arms  crossed,  dozing  in  idleness — as  the 
capitalists  are  doing.  For  all  to  draw  interest 
would  be  possible  only  if  they  had  in  the  forces 
of  nature  — a  subjugated  proletariat,  subser- 
vient to  all,  which  all  could  skin  very  much  the 
same  as  our  capitaists  to-day  are  skinning  the 
living,  incarnate,  proletariat. 

However,  sad  though  it  is,  we  do  not  live  in 
such  a  world  of  magic,  and  the  frugality-clamor- 
ers  are  not  capable  of  setting  one  on  foot.  Truly, 
their  merits  are  of  too  negative  a  kind  therefor. 

But  as  long  as  they  have  not  created  such  a 
world,  interest  will  remain  not  only  an  income 
without  labor,  but  also  a  legal  title  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  part  of  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
labor.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  individual 's 
endeavors,  to  secure  such  claims  on  each  other 
— which  of  course  was  the  intent  when  they  all 
started  to  pile  up  their  capital — must, — if  all  are 
equally  successful, — entirely  neutralize  each 
other.  If  you  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  you 
can  raise  yourself  a  few  feet  above  the  ground 
on  the  shoulders  of  others,  but  if  each  and  all 
were  seized  with  a  desire  to  raise  themselves  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  could  the  entire  mass 
thereby  raise  itself  even  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
above  the  ground?  If  the  answer  hereto  is  No! 
no  one  has  any  particular  right  to  preach  to  the 
people  that  everybody  can  become  a  capitalist 
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by  saving.  To  do  so  is  nothing  short  of  ridicul- 
ous. Frugality,  exercised  with  an  aim  to  cultiv- 
ate capital,  will  at  the  most  benefit  a  few  would- 
be  capitalists, — frugality  is  like  an  artisan's 
trade:  it  brings  reward  only  as  long  as  competi- 
tion is  not  too  keen. 

I  mentioned  a  system  where  each  and  all  were 
to  possess  a  hoarded  treasure  or  sort  of  reserve 
fund,  which,  true  enough,  would  have  no  ac- 
cumulative powers  like  capital,  nor  give  any 
profit,  but  still  be  something  to  draw  from.  One 
might  say  in  this  connection  that  capital  is  like 
a  well,  out  of  which  you  can  pour  and  pour  and 
yet  not  deplete  it.  Now,  if  our  ardent  advocates 
of  frugality  at  any  rate  at  least  could  estabish 
a  system  of  society  under  which  everybody  had 
a  reserve  fund!  That  much  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  do,  having  such  an  efficient  method  of 
accumulation  as  they  claim.  Well  they  can. 
If  they  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  application 
of  their  theories  we  should  have  such  a  system, 
but  alas!  the  result  would  be  nothing  to  boast 
of.  Their  state  might  be  as  rich  as  a  Golconda 
and  still  its  people  would  STABVE  TO  DEATH 
as  inevitably  as  if  they  had  nothing  but  pearls 
and  diamonds  to  eat.    Let  us  see. 

Frugality  implies  reduced  consumption,  re- 
duced demand  on  necessaries.  The  reduced  de- 
mand compels  retrenchment  introduction.  If 
you  buy  ONE  coat  a  year  instead  of  TWO,  you 
have  thereby  saved  the  cost  of  ONE  coat,  and 
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that  solitary  case  wouldn't  affect  production. 
But  if  all  were  to  wear  only  one  coat  all  the  yeor 
round  it  would"  be  possible,  at  the  prevailing 
rate  of  profit,  to  produce  more  tahn  half  as  many 
coats  as  if  all  bought  two  coats  each  in  a  year. 

The  course  of  experiment  at  sa/ing, — granting 
its  possibility  of  course, — which  the  people  had 
undertaken,  would,  closely  reckoned,  be  as  fol- 
lows: a  great  amount  of  money,  now  spent  in  the 
consumption  of  necessaries,  would  go  to  the  sav- 
ings banks.  From  there  the  money  would  natur- 
ally be  lent  out  again,  which  would  work  hai 
moniously, — for  a  while, — but  then  would  co;ue 
the  rea^non,  it  is  not  hard  to  say  w  ence.  The 
reduced  consumption  had  compelled  retrench- 
ment in  production.  Reduced  production  had 
less  need  for  advances  from  the  banks.  The 
money  would  lie  untouched  in  the  banks.  And 
you  don  ?t  suppose  that  the  money  would  breed 
and  multiply,  do  you?  Let  us  presume  it  did, — 
that  every  silver  dollar  gave  birth  to  ten-dollar 
gold  piece,  and  every  ten-dollar  piece  to  a  hun- 
dred dollar  bill, — would  that  make  the  depositors 
any  richer?  Anyone  who  thinks  that  it  would 
possesses  the  same  degree  of  economic  wisdom 
as  the  old  woman  who,  convicted  of  arson,  de- 
clared that  it  did  not  make  any  difference  "be- 
cause there  was  so  much  money  in  the  insurance 
companies. ' 7 

Tf  we  look  a  bit  deeper  we  shall  realize  that 
when  the  banks  no  longer  could  lend  out  any 
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money  for  productive  enterprises,  they  could  no 
longer  make  it  fructifying  no  matter  how  fer- 
vently the  printing  of  certificates  and  minting 
of  coins  were  carried  on.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  difficulty  of  investing  money  would 
have  as  a  consequence  a  constant  and  absolute 
falling  of  the  interest  rate  for  which  there  could 
be  no  other  limit  than  0.  It  does  not  take  much 
sagacity  to  see  that  these  conditions  were  but 
an  indication  of  the  fact  that  production  was  in 
a  state  of  fallow,  that  activity  was  paralyzed, 
that  no  profit  was  being  made.  Money  is  the 
golden  raiment  of  economic  conditions.  The 
precipitations, — using  the  word  in  its  meteoro- 
logical sense, — the  precipitations  in  the  money 
market,  interest,  is  its  thermometer.  If  you 
were  to  lift  the  golden  mantle  when  the  quick- 
silver approaches  the  freezing  point,  zero,  you 
woud  find  beneath  it  a  benumbed  form,  con- 
tracted by  cold,  decomposed,  lifeless. 

A  crisis! — Yes  that  would  be  a  crisis,  compared 
to  which  the  crises  we  have  hitherto  had  would 
look  like  child's  play;  a  dreadful  depression  in 
all  branches  of  industry.  The  merchant  could 
selljio  goods,  he  must  cut  down  expenses,  take 
a  smaller  store,  lay  off  his  help,  etc.,  but  not 
only  that:  he  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  his 
orders  and  so  the  contrary  effects  would  reach 
the  manufacture.  He  received  no  orders,  con- 
sequently he  would  have  to  curtail  his  output, 
lay  off  his  workmen.    And    they    saving  and 
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saving  earnesty  as  ever,  would  soon  have  nothing 
to  live  on.  Hereby,  as  when  the  brakes  are  pat 
on  a  railway  train,  the  stop  signal,  with  a  shock 
for  every  link,  would  have  gone  throng  the  en- 
tire chain  of  economic  exchange  and  reverted  to 
the  starting  point.  The  misery  would  be  com- 
plete. The  workingmen,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  our  esteemed  "saviour, " 
had  assured  themselves  that  there  would  never 
be  a  day  in  which  they  could  not  save  ten  cents, 
\Aonld  soon  realize  that  such  a  day  could  come, 
realize  it  the  day  when  they  could  not  even 
EARN  ten  cents,  if  not  sooner.  Then  they  could 
do  nothing  but  draw  their  deposits  and  start 
consuming  again  (stop  saving)  in  order  to  set 
the  wheels  of  production  in  motion  again. 

When  the  economic  thermometer,  interest,  ap  - 
proached  the  zero  point  then  the  Golconda  of 
our  frugality  advocates  would  be  drawing  nigh. 
Each  and  all  had  money  in  the  bank,  or 
otherwise  invested,  but  it  had  forfeited  its 
character  of  accumulative  'lap^al,  lial  stiffen e  I 
of  all  resources. 

Hither  frugality  had  taken  the  people,  hither 
into  an  ornament,  a  lustrous  ruby,  cold,  lifeless, 
void  of  vitality.  The  dreamed  of  Golconda 
would  not  possess  the  character  of  abundant, 
overflowing  riches,  but  of  a  complete  exhaustion 
this  infallible  "  accumulation M  of  enormous 
wealth, — a  magnificent  illustration  of  the  preva- 
lent  superstition  regarding  the  productivity  of 
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frugality,  its  capability  of  producing  a  surplus- 
value,  interest,  which  is  no  more  than  "a.  j«st 
premium  on  frugality. ; '  Here  frugality  instead 
had  destroyed  the  surplus-value. 

Seized  with  a  fervor  to  amass  money,  packing 
certificate  to  certificate  gathering  them  into  vol- 
uminous bundles,  the  people  had  compelled  in- 
dustry to  stand  still.  The  brisk  and  easy  circu- 
lation of  the  greenbacks  had  been  the  lever  of 
production;  when  that  lever  was  locked  up  in 
a  burglar-proof  vault  the  entire  mechanism  rol- 
led back  like  a  dead  weight.  True  enough,  the 
people  had  gathered  pi'es  of  golc%  carloads  of 
paper,  they  had  practised  a  good  deal  of  accumu- 
lation, but  the  real  inherent  riches  had  escaped 
the  accumulation.  One's  grain-bin  gets  filled 
only  if  one  thrashes  and  grinds,  not  if  he  re- 
frains from  doing  so, — the  life  of  real  riches  is 
in  labor,  not  in  idleness.  Man  lives  from  hand 
to  mouth,  lives  by,  his  labor,  he  should  not  at- 
tempt to  live  from  frugality. 

Frugality,  acting  as  an  incumberance  to  pro- 
duction is  therefore  destructive  to  natural  riches. 
Supposing,  nevertheless,  that  even  when  the  sav- 
ings-mania reigned,  the  accumulation  of  natural 
riches  kept  pace  with  the  heaping  of  money  in 
the  banks,  a  new  circumstance  would  arise, 
which  won-  ^ring  to  naught  the  fruits  of  fru- 
gality. Natural  riches  do  not  unqualifiedly  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  five-dollar  gold  piece, 
the  value  of  which  is  socially  agreed  upon  and 
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therefore  equally  valid  whether  new  or  old. 
Most  commodities,  produced  to  satisfy  man's 
needs  are  perishable.  If  one  were  to  accumulate 
them  instead  of  producing  in  *  conformity  with 
one 's  needs  he  would  be  compelled  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  their  preservation,  of  such  scope, 
that  the  cost  theref  or  most  certainly  w/ould  swal- 
low all  that  which  had  been  saved.  Thus  our  frug- 
ality urgers,  with  their  theories,  run  up  against 
one  stone  wall  of  impossibilities  after  the  other. 
One  may  safely  be  liberal  to  them  in  the  con- 
troversy and  say:  (i  There  I  have  you,  but  let 
us  close  our  eyes  to  it  and  suppose  that  you  are 
free  to  proceed  further. M  Still  he  can  take  but 
a  couple  of  paces  and  he  bangs  against  the  wall 
anew. 

It  is  true  that  a  savings-experiment  such  as 
presumed  above  never  has  taken  place  nor  ever 
will  take  place  in  history.  A  people,  in  a  sud- 
den fit  seized  by  the  true  spirit  of  niggardliness 
would  inevitably  strangle  its  industry.  To  pre- 
sume that  a  people  would  thusly  commit  suicide 
would  be  unnecessary  if  we  did  not  have  those 
frugality  maniacs  in  our  midst,  who  must  for 
once  be  taken  literally  so  that  one  may  show  up 
their  absurd  reasoning. 

Our  frugality-maniacs, — the  word  is  far  too 
long,  their  rigorous  views  suggest  il  Spartans M 
as  a  more  fitting  name, — the  Spartans  can  rest  as- 
sured that  their  theories  will  never  be  put  into 
practice  and  thereby  given  a  chance  to  exert 
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their  destructive  influences.  For  one  thing  all 
men  are  not  Spartans;  there  are  also  some  who 
are  Athenians,  and  they  are  not  of  the  grave  and 
gloomy  disposition  but  are  rather  addicted  to  that 
which  makes  life  brighter;  they  have  a  taste  for 
the  joys  and  charms  of  life.  For  another  thing, 
— we  are  stubborn  enough  to  assert  it, — a  gen- 
eral indulgence  in  saving  makes  itself  impossible 
as  soon  as  the  practising  thereof  begins,  so  soon 
i,ri  fact  that  it  would  not  be  given  tirr^  to  <*avusti 
production  to  stagnate.  There  is  a  thing  that 
has  been  termed  "the  law  of  wages '*  which  de- 
crees that  workingman's  wages  under  a  given 
p^'ioa,  can  .ieither  rise  to  a  3e/el  highly  ab>\e, 
nor  sink  very  much  below  the  value  of  the  labor- 
power  bought  by  the  capitalist;  in  other  words, 
its  cost  of  production.  Now,  even  addmiting  this 
to  be  the  talk  of  the  heretic,  Marx,  in  substance 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  what  so  pious  and 
righteous  a  man  as  John  Stuart  Mill  taught  us. 
The  essense  of  it  is  that  the  wages  paid  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  in  a  given  country,  correspond  pretty 
closely  to  what  is  there  considered  absolutely 
necessary  to  subsist  on.  If  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  suffered  a  sudden  attack  of  savings- 
rabies,  so  that  each  and  under  the  prevailing 
average  of  wages,  would  withhold  part  of  their 
income  "for  consumption,  they  would  thereby 
signify  their  willingness  to  have  their  needs  mea- 
sured by  a  lower  standard. 

And  right  then  and  there  the  ever  responsive 
Marxian  law  of  wages  would  become  operative. 
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No  matter  to  what  pitch  the  workingmen  could 
possibly  lower  the  limit  of  their  indispensable 
necessaries  the  wage  rate  would  uninteruptedly 
sink,  also,  till  a  conformity  were  effected.  Re- 
trenchment in  consumption  would  accelerate  it. 
The  industries,  being  restrained,  could  not  give 
employment  to  as  many  hands  as  formerly,  thus 
creating  an  abundance  of  unemployed,  who, 
through  fierce  competition,  would  lower  the  wages 
And  the  wages  would  keep  on  going  down  as  long 
as  the  people  kept  on  saving.  When  the  latter 
became  impossible  the  former  would  become 
stationary.  To  bring  them  up  again  to  their  for- 
mer level  would  be  less  easy  .than  it  was  to  lo  r 
er  them,  The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  with  a 
view  towards  improving  their  condition  that  had 
only  succeeded  in  improving  it  DOWNWARDS, 
and  in  such  fashion  that  ample  opportunities  for 
the  exercising  of  Spartan  virtues  would  not  be 
lacking  in  time  to  come. 

The  law  of  wages  assists  the  concentration  of 
capital,— is  instrumental  against  the  DISPER- 
SION of  it.  If  frugality  really  could  bring  about 
what  some  expect  from  it,  if  one  were  to  witness 
the  rise  of  small  capital  with  great  numbers  of 
frugal  workmen  (forming,  so  to  speak,  a  circum- 
ference round  a  centre  of  capital,  a  bank  for  ex- 
ample,) he  would  therein  see  a  tendency  of  the 
component  parts  of  capital  to  strive  outwards 
from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery,  but  not  • 
*e  least      stige  of  such  a  tendency  has  ever 
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been  discovered.  Contrariwise,  capital — like  the 
earth—possesses  attractive  force,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  components  strive  to  aggregate  in 
a  compact  mass  around  the  centre,  while  the  stra- 
ti :,i  o:  the  periphery  becomes  rarified.  so  liow 
we  see  what  makes  the  workingmen's  wages  so 
"vaporous."  Irrestibly  do  the  capitalists  ab- 
sorb all  that  the  workers  produce  till  the  work- 
ers themselves  have  barely  enough  to  put  in  their 
mouths.  To  believe  in  any  beneficial  consequen- 
ces of  universal  frugality  simply  means  to  accept 
as  true  the  diffusion  of  capital  theory  and  deny 
the  consecration  of  capital  —deny  all  scientifi- 
cally substantiated  facts. 

If  one  wishes  to  redeem  the  proletarians  from 
their  precarious  condition  by  giving  them  the 
thoroughly  philanthropic  advice  to  be  frugal,  he 
must  necessarily  mean  general,  all-comprising 
frugality.  The  advantageous  resutls  of  PART- 
IAL frugality  no  one  will  deny  however,  it  must 
be  emphasised  that,  the  results  will  be  but  par- 
tial. That  being  the  case,  one  is  not  justified  in 
pointing  to  frugality  as  a  virtue  having  its  posi- 
tive reward  for  all  those  who  exercise  it,  the  same 
as  a  sound  sexual  life  has  its  obligatory  reward 
in  consequential  good  health;  no,  decidedly  not. 
At  the  most,  one  can,  suggesting  frugality  to  an 
individual  person,  proclaim  it  an  egoistic  act  of 
wisdom,  by  which  he  can  raise  himself  above  his 
surroundings.  But  the  virtue  of  frugality  un- 
'  deniably  loses  a  bit  of  the  immaculate  whiteness 
of  its  clothing  if  that  view  is  taken. 
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There  was  a  time  when  frugality  was  a  viitue 
to  be  recommended  to  one  and  all, — at  the  time 
when  industry  was  principally  domestic,  when 
each  family  produced  its  own  necessaries.  She 
was  a  prudent  housewife,  who  decreed  that  out 
of  twenty  or  thirty  tallow  candles  made  at  a 
time,  only  one,  or  only  half  a  candle,  was  to  be 
burned  in  a  day.  An  actual  gain  to  the  family 
was  achieved  when  the  small  supply  was  made 
to  last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  if  no  mater- 
nal care  had  kept  watch  over  its  consumption. 
But  figure  out  the  gain  that  would  result  from 
so  economic  a  use  of  candles,  on  the  part  of  a 
nation,  that  the  factories  where  they  are  produc- 
ed would  be  compelled  to  stand  idle  six  months 
in  twelve!  The  rules  of  wisdom  which  can  be 
applied  in  an  isolated  family,  under  a  primitive 
social  system  with  a  primitive  mode  of  produc- 
tion, do  not  pass  in  modern  society,  with  a  cap- 
italist mode  of  production — with  large  indus- 
tries. 

The  incessant  talk  of  frugality  is  but  another 
proof  of  how  slowly  an  aboriginal  view  of  things, 
a  view  which  once  was  based  on  rea».it>r,  gives 
way  to  a  new  conception  Or  idea,  based  on  en- 
tiit.lv  changed  conditions.  One  still  hears  in  the 
rural  districts  when  a  farmer 's  stock  of  cattle 
is  afflicted  with  some  disease,  that  it  is  ui  der 
magical  influence  of  some  evil  power,  simply  be- 
cause there  is  that  much  of  what  one  might  call 
"stone  age  intelligence ' '  left  in  people. 
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The  talk  of  frugality  which  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  liberals,  because  it  so  splendidly 
harmonizes  with  their  idea  that  everybody  can 
be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  comes  from 
a  sort  of  stone  age  intelligence  in  our  liberals. 
It  is  actually  the  last  trump-card  of  the  stone- 
age  of  liberalism,  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all 
odd  that  it  is  so  hard  to  play. 

Agaiust  the  wisdom  of  the  flint  axe,  as  it 
were,  the  Socialists  now  stand  as  the  dissemina- 
tors of  the  intellect  and  erudition  of  our  modern 
times.  And  they,  true  sons  of  the  new  age, 
stamp  the  frugality  nostrum  as  a  family  cure, 
good  enough  under  primitive  conditions  when  the 
art  of  healing  was  entrusted  to  the  oldest  woman 
of  the  family.  In  our  times  the  family  cures 
lose  more  of  their  prestige  and  sink  helplessly 
into  the  category  of  either  superstition  or  quack- 
ery. 

In  a  state  of  society  with  large  industries  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  producing  enough  to 
meet  the  existing  needs,  but  afrange  things  so 
that  the  need  become  COGENT,  that  is,  combined 
with  purchasing  power. 

A  disaster  like  a  famine,  caused  by  a  failure 
of  crops,  can  befall  China,  but  never  a  country 
like  Great  Britain.    Great  Britain  can  in  a  fort- 
night accumulate  as  big  a  supply  of  grain  as  it  i 
can  consume  in  a  year.    On  the  other  hand,  what  I 
most  certainly  CAN  happen  to  Great  Britain  is  i 
crises,  a  sort  of  specific  affliction  under  modern  t 
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capitalist  society.  A  crisis  is  a  most  unnatural 
thing  existing  because  it  means  hunger  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  a  realization  of  the  agonies 
of  Tantalus.  The  store  houses  are  filled  to  the 
bursting  point,  but  surrounded  by  a  starving  pop- 
ulation. The  want  of  the  people  is  crying  to 
heaven,  but  it  is  not  combined  with  purshasing 
power.  The  consumption  of  commodities,  al 
ready  produced,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
then  we  have  hard  times,  they  say.  Society  is 
half  strangled,  so  to  speak,  and  is  in  the  throes 
of  agony  under  the  grip  of  the  iron  hand  of 
hard  times  on  its  throat. 

A  peculiar  thing  to  crises  is  their  adeptness  at 
destroying  already  crated  values.  Suppose  a  man 
owns  a  big  forge,  but  can  sell  no  iron.  He  ought 
to  be  a  rich  man,  one  should  think,  and  yet  he 
finds  himself  in  the  greatest  distress.  Then  take 
another  man,  owning  a  much  smaller  forge,  with, 
let  us  say  an  output  one  tenth  as  big.  He  is  for- 
tunate in  getting  a  good  order  and  is  prosper- 
ously situated.  Manufacturer  number  one  owns 
products,  which,  looked  upon  as  use-values,  are 
worth  ten  times  as  much  as  those  of  number  two, 
but  it  so  happens  that  they  cannot  be  realized  as 
exchange-values,  cannot  be  consecrated  by  the 
baptism  of  exchange — the  baptism  of  gold,  so  to 
speak.  All  labor  employed  in  production  thereof 
has  been  useless.  The  value  has  been  destroyed, 
the  wealth  has  been  reduced  to  nothing,  entirely 
extinguished. 
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In  such  a  manner  does  the  crisis  work.  Look 
at  this  over-filled  warehouse!  It  ought  to  re- 
present a  fortune,  one  thinks,  while  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  merely  the  hollow  shrouding  of  a 
fortune  just  now  being  devasted,  despoiled  so 
completely  that  a  gaping  gulf  is  left  in  its 
place,  a  gulf  into  which  even  other  fortunes  will 
be  plunged.  The  crisis  in  its  nature  is  just  a 
contraction  of  the  faculties  of  exchange,  it 
makes  harder  the  accession  to  the  everything 
redeeming  gold  baptism.  It  is  like  indigestion, 
inasmuch  as  the  stomach  of  the  social  system, 
instead  of  digesting,  casts  up  the  food  furnished, 
while  at  the  same  time  all  the  limbs  wither  for 
want  of  nourishment. 

The  huge  amount  of  values  which  are  destroy- 
ed by  crises  in  our  social  system  are  surely  as  en- 
ormous as  incalcuable.  The  real  character  of  a 
crisis  is  essentially  nothing  but  a  lack  of  pur- 
chasing power.  If  you  ask  the  cause  of  it,  the 
answer  is  not  at  all  farfetche  I-  FREE  COMPET- 
ITION, INSTITUTING  THE  LAW  OF  WAGES. 
It  is  this  law  which  is  pressing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  down  to  a 
minimum.  As  long  as  the  people  agree  to  tear 
and  tug  and  tussle  like  madmen  over  their  own 
welfare,  under  the  sceptre  of  free  compct  Mon, 
instead  of  co-operating  for  the  greatest  felicity 
for  all,  so  long  as  they  do  that,  they  will  remain 
in  the  same  old  miserable  fix,  the  ebb  and  tide 
of  the  periodically  occuring  crises  ever  casting 
them  forth  and  back. 
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Inasmuch  as  a  crisis  destroys  values  it  but  re- 
duces to  nothing  the  result  of  already  performed 
labor.  The  real  waste  in  our  social  system  is 
the  waste  of  labor,  caused  by  the  unregulated, 
planless  mode  of  production.  If  the  people  no 
longer  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as  play- 
things by  blind  forces  of  nature,  by  the  gusty 
gales  of  industrial  conjectures,  but  themselves 
took  a  hand  in  the  process  of  production  and  used 
sense  in  regulating  it,  then  they  would  have  ap- 
plied the  true  principles  of  redeeming  frugality. 
To  use  sense  in  regulating  production  means  to 
establish  the  relation  between  the  productive 
and  consumptive  capacities  of  society  and  j>ro 
duce  accordingly.  To-day  production  is  not  re- 
gulated by  the  material  needs  of  the  population, 
but  by  the  craving  which  compels  capital  to  ex- 
pand. 

This  ' '  craving  for  expansion ' J  may  sound 
strange,  but  is  easy  to  grasp  nevertheless.  If  a 
capitalist  has,  say,  $30,000,  he  does  not  want  to 
lock  them  in  a  safe  and  then  take  out  a  small 
sum  to  be  used  up,  day  after  day,  till  it  is  all 
gone;  no  he  wants  to  place  his  capital  so  that  he 
can  derive  an  income  from  it  without  reducing 
the  original  amount.  Capital  wants  to  create  a 
surplus-value, — reproduce  itself, — that  is  the  sub- 
stance of  its  craving  for  expansion. 

Now,  when  the  mind  of  the  capitalist  is  ser- 
iously troubled  with  this  craving,  he  is  restless, 
and  like  a  certain  potentate,  looks  about  seek 
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ing  whom  he  may  devour.  As  soon  as  any  in- 
dication justifying  hope  or  expectation,  a  pros- 
pect of  "etwas  zu  verdienen"  (acharce  "to 
make  something")  presents  itself,  he  makes  a 
grab  in  his  bag  and  fli«ig3|  out  his  golden  bait  right 
before  the  nose  of  the  surplus-value  fish.  If  the 
fish  bites  the  capitalist  feels  in  his  innermost 
heart  a  soothing  calm  such  as  only  he  can  fancy 
who  has  himself  experienced  the  same.  But  the 
calm  is  not  very  enduring  as  the  craving  for  ex- 
pansion is  chronic,  and  so  the  capitalist  will 
shortly  have  to  go  fishing  again.  But,  if  there 
are  no  surplus- value  fishes  to  be  caught  then  the 
gold  of  the  capitalist  is  left  untouched.  The 
surplus-value  fishes  are  of  the  same  nature  as  any 
other  kind  of  fishes;  at  times  they  come  in  schools 
so  large  that  you  can  scoop  them  up,  while  at 
other  times  you  just  see  a  lonely  scattering  fish 
here  and  there.  When  they  appear  in  that  man- 
ner, lonely  and  solitary,  then  the  hard  times 
set  in.  Then  everybody  is  complaining  about 
the  impossibility  of  making  a  living.  Then  the 
capitalists7  gold  shrinks  together  in  the  depots, 
and  as  gold  is  the  only  grease  qualified  to  lubri- 
cate the  wheels  of  production,  production  is  stop- 
ped. When  the  capitalist  can  "make  some- 
thing "  when  his  capital  has  a  chance  to  expand, 
his  gold  flows  out  into  the  market;  when  there 
are  no  prospects  of  profit  it  shrinks  together, 
and,  in  accordance  with  its  outflow  or  shrinking, 
the  plants  of  production  are  kept  active  or  in- 
active.   Here  we  see  another  phase  of  the  crisis. 
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We  have  just  seen  how  the  crisis  destroys  com- 
modities, how  useful  things  already  produced, 
are  rendered  useless,  now  we  see  how  IT  KEEPS 
USEFUL  THINGS  FROM  BEING  PRODUCED. 
After  all  this,  does  it  not  seem  a  bit  extrava- 
gant on  the  part  of  our  social  system,  to  keep 
such  things  as  crises. 

What  we  have  here  said  of  the  destruction  of 
commodities  holds  good  not  only  with  the 
periodical  stoppages.  The  crisis  is  actually  per- 
manent, its  negative  as  well  as  its  positive  side, 
the  lack  of  purchasing  power  of  the  great  mass 
of  people,  and  the  consequential  useless  produc- 
tion of  commodities  which  cannot  be  consumed 
under  the  circumstances,  are  always  to  be  seen 
in  our  present  system  of  society.  Consequently 
this  system  is  in  its  nature  utterly  wasteful  in- 
asmuch as  it  continually  destroys  useful  things. 
The  destructive  work  is  less  fierce  during  the  lan- 
guishing disease  than  during  the  violent  attacks, 
— the  actual  crisis.  To  commend  such  a  social 
system  is  least  of  all  becoming  to  the  advocate 
of  frugality,  and  it  is  about  the  most  absurd 
thing  in  the  world,  when  one  exhorts  people  to 
be  frugal,  yet  strive  to  preserve  a  system  which 
necessarily  must  bring  to  naught  all  efforts  in 
that  direction,  because  it  is  in  itself  the  most 
delirious  and  reckless  wastefulness  imaginable. 

Crises  are  inevitably  excluded  from  the  Social- 
ist system  of  society  by*  the  very  law  of  its  na- 
ture.   When  each  single  individual  receives  in 
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exchange  for  his  labor  the  equivalent  thereof,  it 
is  axiomatic  that  the  purchasing  power  of  all 
members  of  society,  taken  as  a  unit,  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  products  created  by  their  labor. 
Anything  corresponding  to  the  lack  of  purchas- 
ing power  or  useless  production  peculiar  to  the 
capitalist  system,  will  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  one  dovetails  into  the  other. 

And  now,  lastly,  just  one  .more  word  on  bour- 
geois society.  This  system  piles  up  an  abundance 
of  commodities  of  life  but  places  its  children  on 
a  starvation  diet,  robs  them  of  the  opportunity 
to  partake  of  what  has  been  produced.  The  nec- 
essaries of  life  are  left  to  rot  in  the  interest  of 
a  few  capitalists,  rather  than  to  let  them  still 
the  hunger  of  those  who  are  starving.  Under 
this  system,  the  desire  of  the  wealthy  miser  for 
forty  per  cent  profit  on  his  capital,  can  start 
the  wheels  of  production,  but  the  cry  for  bread 
of  the  masses  can  not.  This  system,  in  which 
thus  is  the  sole  motive  power  has  no  maternal 
affections  for  its  children.  It  has  but  the  barren 
and  shrivelled  heart  of  the  usurer. 

And  therefore  that  system  will  not  endure. 


(The  End.) 


